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Reform of Harvard Collece. 
(Continued from page 139.]} 


Ir would seem that all controversy might be put at rest, on the 
question of the intention of the charter as to the residence of 
the members of the Corporation, by inquiring, who were the 
Corporators, named in the charter. Were they persons residing 
at Cambridge, or were they, as now, the ‘le ading civil and 
clerical characters of Boston and its vicinity ? If the latter 
were intended, a person versed in the history of our forefathers 
may almost of himself write down a list of the persons, who 
must have been selected to fill the first board of Corporation. 
They must have been the Cottons and Nortons, the Dudleys 
and Bradstreets. There is every reason that can possibly exist 
for rendering the first board of the infant seminary, as import- 
ant as possible i in the public eye, for its continued existence is in 
the breath of the General Court of the Colony and of private 
benefactors. Its instructers, with the exception of the President, 
are young and inexperienced men, and they, of course, will be 
the last persons solected for this responsible station. This, we 
say, is what we have a right to expect, if the Court, who gave 
the Charter, intended the Corporation should be composed as 
it is now composed. Who then are the individuals named in it? 
Two young men candidates for the ministry, who but three years 
before, had taken their second degree; a third and a fourth, 
who not three years before had taken their first degree ; and a 


fifth, who was graduated the preceding Commencement, 2 
21 
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bachelor of arts of scarce ten months’ standing. Why were 
such men designated as the five Fellows? The memorialists say, 
because they were resident at College,—on the spot, able to at- 
tend to its business, whether of instruction, government, or of 
whatever other kind. It is denied, on the other side, that these 
five were all residents. Mr Ticknor only admits it as possible, 
‘that one or two,” were residents and tutors, at the time the 
Charter was granted. He does not specify the one or the two ; 
but we may ask, for what conceivable reason the others were 
designated, young men possitively without a known claim to this 
distinction ? 

The answer to this question is, that the College was an insig- 
nificant establishment; ‘so humble a school, that it seems to 
have been difficult, to get suitable persons to serve in the Cor- 
poration.” This is in direct opposition, however, to the historical 
progress of the institution. It was incorporated in 16423 the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Magistrates, and Ministers of 
the six neighbouring towns were the Corporation. The institu- 
tion, though humble (but not more so than every thing around it 
in church and state,—of course, not comparatively unimportant), 
was growing ; in the words of Hutchinson, speaking in reference 
to the Charter of 1650, “it became more and more an object 
of attention,” * and another Charter of incorporation was given 
by which a resident Corporation was created. This is the doc- 
trine of the Memorial; and it is a rational solution of all the 
facts. On the ground assumed against the Memorial, the Col- 
lege, precisely at the moment when it had so increased, as to 
become “ more and more an object of attention,” was taken out 
of the hands of the Magistrates and Ministers, who retained only 
their concurrent jurisdiction and visitatorial power, while the im- 
mediate management, choice of President and other officers, and 
the making of laws was put into the hands of a board, composed 
of five young men, of whom the majority had not yet reached a 
second degree. This is inconceivable, incredible. If you sup- 
pose, with the Memorial, that these young persons were residents, 
the affair assumes an intelligible aspect. ‘They were collected 
on the spot; and this was precisely what the growth of the in- 
stitution demanded,—an ever present authority. If you suppose 
them non-resident, you are obliged, contrary to history, to sink 
the College to a degree of comparative insignifiance, for which 
there is no foundation in fact ; and to admit, that while it was 
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actually growing more and more in the public attention, its im- 
mediate control was taken from the most honoured and venerated 
hands of the colony, and put into those of young men, who had 
as yet gained no station in society. Mr Ticknor argues, that the 
College was so humble a school, that it was difficult to get suita- 
ble persons to serve on the C orporation, because, in the order of 
Court, granting leave to bring in a bill for a charter, it is provided, 

that the Corporation must ‘not be magistrates, who are to be 
judges in case of difference [being Overseers], nor ministers, who 
are unwilling to accept thereof,” &c. Now, if residents were 
not required, what possible objection could any minister have, to 
take a place in the Corporation. So humble a school! and 
was it indeed beneath the dignity of the ministers of that day, 

to condescend to be the governors of a college, which seven 
years before, had been pronounced “an honorable and most 
hepeful work, the beginnings whereof and progress hitherto gen- 
erally doe fill our hearts with comfort ; ; and train them up to 
much more expectation of the Lord’s goodness for us hereafter, 
for the good of posterity and the churches of Christ Jesus ?” * 
Is it the pious, self-denying, puritan ministers, who are repre- 

sented as being unwilling to assume the government of such a 
college, because it was “ so humble a school?” On the prin- 
ciples of the Memorial this paradox vanishes; for it was quite 
natural, that very few ministers would be found willing to leave 

their parishes, and come and reside at Cambridge on a few 
pounds a year; and this, we venture to affirm is the only inter- 
pretation, that gives any pertinency to the limitation of the Court, 
respecting ministers unwilling to accept ; and agrees with the fact 
that the ministers designated in the charter were not settled. The 
case of Samuel Danforth is the only one, which Mr 'Ticknor has 
treated, and it is to this, for the sake of brevity, we shall confine 
ourselves. He states what he considers the facts in this case, 
viz. that May 12, 1650, Mr Danforth was dismissed the church 
of Cambridge, to join that of Roxbury, being nineteen days be- 
fore the date of the charter ; that in September 1650, Mr Dan- 
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* « New England’s First Fruits,” published in London, in 1643, in which 
the College is spoken of as a curiosity of “an edifice very fair and come- 
ly within and without, having in it a spacious hall, where they daily 
meet at commons, lectures, and exercises; and a large library, with 
some books in it, the gifts of diverse of our friends, their chambers and 
studies also filled for and possessed by the students, and all other rooms 
of office necessary and convenient, with all needful offices thereto 
belonging.” 
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forth was ordained Minister at Roxbury ; that in the new charter 
of 1672, Mr Dantorth, being named as one of the tellows, is 
called “ Samuel Danforth, Fellow of the said College :” and that 
in 1674, on his death, he ts styled ‘in the College records,” the 
Senior Fellow. ‘This state of the case, says Mr Tickner, will 
leave no doubt, * that Samuel Danforth was a member of the 
Corpor ation from 1650 to his death.” 

‘To this state of the case, continues Mr Ticknor, have been 
objected the two following circumstances; the one, that Capt. 
Johnson, speaking of Mr Danforth the year after his settlement 
at Roxbury, mentions him as a person, “ now called to the of- 
fice of teaching elder at Roxbury, who was one of the fellows of 
this College.” ‘This says Mr Ticknor “ meant only that he had 
left the College, not that he had resigned his place in the Cor- 
poration ;”” and farther on, the passage in Johnson’s ** Wonder- 
working Providence” is said by Mr Ticknor to be “ loosely writ- 
ten.” ‘This mode of reply evidently assumes the thing in 
controversy and to be proved, viz. that there were fellows of 
different kinds at this period, and that when it is said that Dan- 
forth now the minister at Roxbury, was a _ of the College, 
it meant only, Mr Dantorth who is settled in Roxbury, was a 
tutor, and is still a fellow of the Corpor tebe Against such lat- 
itude of interpretation, it is not necessary to enter a protest. 
Neither do we see why the remark of Johnson is to be regarded 

as “loosely written.” ‘This is to be sure a matter of taste. To 
our appre ‘hension the expression is antithetically precise ; and it 
is, moreover, from the pen of a man, peculiarly versed in Col- 
lege affiirs, as the chapter from which it is cited shows; and 
who was two years after, and probably for this reason, placed by 
the Court on a committee of general visitation. But we shall 
not leave the matter here ; the facts of the case, so called, are 
but a part of them. 

In 1664 a translation of Norton’s letter to Dury was _publish- 
ed, signed by the Ministers of the colony, and by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, included within a bracket 
under that title. The name of Danforth is a among the Ministers, 
not among the Fellows ; and the four that do sign as fellows were 
young residents. It may be replied to this, that as the names of 
four fellows only are subscribed to this paper, Danforth was pro- 
bably the fifth. We ask then why he did not subscribe his name 
among them; if a fellow at all, he was the eldest and most re- 
spectable ; and it is far more likely that there was a vacanc 
than that the most important signature should be omitted. e 
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submit it to the impartial, whether, when a doeument of an ec- 
clesiastical nature, purporting to be subscribed, among others, by 
the President and Fellows of the College, in their official cap: icity, 

exhibits but four names, it is not a more reasonable presumption 
that there was a vacancy in the board, than that the oldest Fellow 
instead of subscribing the document officially as such, should 
subscribe only as one among forty Ministers. 

Again it was usual in the early periods of the College, for the 
Corporation and Overseers to meet in convention. In 1667, 
such a meeting is recorded, and the names of those present are 
preserve d, Danforth is among the Overseers, not among the 
Corporation. Had he been a member of both, his name would 
have stood in both lists ; or if only on one, then it would have 
stood on the list of the Corporation, as the select, self-perpe- 
tuating, originating body. When in 1707, on P resident Lever- 
ett’s accession, the charter of 1650 was revised, a_ similar 
convention of the Corporation and Overseers, was held. In 
the record of this meeting, Messrs Brattle and Hobart, who were 
members both of the Cor poration and Overseers, are recorded in 
the lists of both ; and of this meeting, we are told, by Chief 
Justice Sewall, in his diary, (the Chief Justice was graduated 
under the old charter, was for many years a resident F ellow, and 
in 1707 was an Overseer,) that this meeting was “ formed ac- 
cording to the old charter.” Had then Danforth in 1667, been 
a member of both bodies, he would, agreeably to the form of 
meetings under the old charter, have been recorded in the lists 
of both ; he is recorded only as an Overseer. That he is spoken 
of at his death in 1674, as the “Senior Fellow,” certainly 
proves nothing in this argument; for he was constituted Senior 
Fellow, by the new charter of 1672. ‘That in this new charter 
of 1672, he is designated as “ Samuel Danforth, fellow of the 
said College,” also proves nothing, because it proves too much. 
He is, says Mr Ticknor, “ the only person so described, as well 
as the only person named in both charters.” This is most true, 
and the clause italicized doubtless gives the reason why he alone 
was thus designated. At all events, this reason could not have 
been (as argued against the memorialists) that at the time of giv- 
ing the new charter, he was also a fellow under the old charter, 
because this was equally true of Messrs Richardson and Brown, 
who are not so designated. We know, that at a later period 
viz. 1712, the circumstance of having been named in the first 
charter was thought peculiarly honourable. President Leverett 
calls Mitchell unus e diplomatariis, one of the charter fellows. 
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Whether, however, this be or be not the reason why Danforth 
alone of the five fellows in the charter of 1672, receives the 
epithet of fellow, the reason could not have been, by any rule 
of logic, that he was at the time also a fellow under the old 
charter, because this, so far from being true of him alone, was 
true of two others of the five, who nevertheless are named with- 
out the epithet. 

But we will submit one other consideration, which in our 
judgment, proves, as far as a negative can be proved, that Dan- 
forth did not continue to be a Fellow, under the charter of 1650. 
‘The most respectable committee of both houses of the General 
Court in 1722 state, in their report, that it was the intent of the 
charter of 1650, that * none of the Fellows of the Corporation 
be Overseers.” At this time, 1722, the ancient records of the 
Corporation (from which a few extracts only in a subsequent 
hand now remain), and the Old Book of the Overseers (also 
now lost with the exception of a few quotations), were in being. 
‘There were also living, members of the board of Overseers, who 
had taken their degree under the old charter; Chief Justice 
Sewall was one ; and John Danforth, also at this time a member 
of the Overseers, the minister at Dorchester, the son of the elder 
Danforth now in question, was graduated in 1677. Now, on 
the supposition that Mr 5. Danforth had been for twenty-two 
years, from the first giving of the charter a Fellow of the Corpo- 
ration and an Overseer, is it conceivable, that the committee of 
both houses should have reported, that it was the intent of the 
charter that none of the Fellows should be Overseers? Would it 
not, out of the records of the Overseers and Corporation, now lost 
but then extant, have been easy to prove of Danforth or of any 
other person, had it been true of him or any other, that he unit- 
ed both offices Would not the Corporation, in their elaborate 
memorial in 1723, have urged some such thing, for the very same 
reason, that Danforth’s case is now so much pressed by their 
successors? Would not John Danforth have stood up and said, 
‘“‘ My father’s case proves, that under the old charter Fellows 
were Overseers ;” would not old Chief Justice Sewall have told 
the committee, that, when he took his degree, the Minister at 
Roxbury was sitting in the pulpit at the President’s side, as a 
Fellow ? And does not the clear assertion of the most responsi- 
ble men in the community in 1722 remaining uncontradicted, 
when, had it been erroneous, such various means of disproving 
it then existed which are now lost, satisfactorily show, that Dan- 
forth could not have been, as is alleged, a Fellow of the College 
after his removal to Roxbury ? 
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This being the only case that Mr Ticknor has specified, we 
are authorized in concluding that it remains unproved by him, 
that any one of the five fellows under the old charter was non- 
resident. 

But we are told by Mr Ticknor that it is incredible that all 
the five Fellows could have been tutors, at a time when there 
were but thirty students, especially as the president gave instruc- 
tion. ‘The memorialists did not contend that they were all tu- 
tors, but only residents, employed in instruction or government, 
or both. It does not appear, at any period after 1650 ull 1674, 
that the number of five was ever full. ‘The court in 1653 sent 
a commission to inquire how many fellows were needed ; in the 
document cited from 1664, there were four fellows; at the re- 
corded meeting in 1667, there were three. Whether the num- 
ber was ever full between 1650 and 1672, is not certain ; but it 
is certain, that in the list of fellows contained in the college cata- 
logue, Danforth is the only one, in all this interval, alleged to 
have been non-resident. When it is asked whether five fellows 
were wanted in 1650, beside the president, as teachers, we ask 
whether four were wanted in 1664, or three in 1667. It is well 
known that the president and two tutors conducted the imstruc- 
tion long after the time spoken of, and tll the college had con- 
siderably increased in numbers. Of the five named in the char- 
ter, those who were not employed in teaching may have been 
employed in such offices as that of librarian, of butler, or merely 
in private study ; which is peculiarly probable of him, who was 
but a graduate of ten months? standing. 

But we must pass, without notice, a great deal advanced on 
both sides, in order to call the attention of our readers, to an ar- 
gument, which seems to us of itself conclusive. We allude to 
the argument drawn from the form of inducting fellows. ‘This is a 
statute but a few weeks older than the charter, drawn up by one of 
the charter fellows, then also a tutor, and probably drawn up at this 
period in compliance with the order of court, requiring a draft of 
the power and liberties of the fellows; a statute in force and 
operation for twenty-two years after the charter ; interrupted 
during the period of the several temporary charters ; ; revived 
with alterations very important to this argument in 1712; and 
even declared by Mr Lowell, to be still unrepealed, though long 
disused. 

This statute is entitled “* Admittendis Sociis,” and a public as- 
sent to it was required of the fellows. ‘The original is in Latin ; 
and the following is a translation. 
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Ist. “ You will give all due reverence to the honored magis- 
trates and reverend ministers, and to the president, as the Over- 
seers, of the College. | 

2d. * You will religiously take upon yourself the care, so 
long as you shall here abide, of observing all the wholesome 
laws, statutes, and privileges of this society, as much as in you 
lies, and that they may also be observed by all the members of 
this college, each in his place. 

3d. “ You will advance all and singular the students, which 
are or may be committed to your care, in divine and human 
learning, each according to his capacity ; and you will chiefly be 
careful, that they conduct themselves “honestly and blamelessly. 

4th. * You will sedulously provide, as far as in you lies, that 
the college suffer no detriment, in its charges, buildings, reve- 
nues, or any thing else appertaining, or which may appertain to 
the college, while you dwell here. 

5th. “ We then, the Overseers of the college, promise that 
we will not be wanting to you, in any thing that concerns you ; 
on the contrary, we will confirm you by our power and authori ity, 
in all your administrations, against all opposers, and, in proportion 
to the means of the college, we will furnish you stipends, which 
shall suffice for your food and clothing, and the prosecution of 
your studies.” * 

How can the evidence be met, which this statute affords, that 
the fellows were resident stipe diaries. employed in teaching or 
studying ?—It cannot be met, by that hypothesis (so much re- 
sorted to, in other portions of the argument against the Memori- 
al), that two kinds of fellows were in the contemplation of the 
charter ; viz. fellows of the Corporation, and fellows resident but 
not of the Corporation ; and that this form was administered to 
the latter. In this case, of course, it would have been not the 
Overseers, but the Corporation, who would promise protection 
and maintenance. How then is the argument met? It is al- 
leged, that this was a form existing before the charter, repealed 
by the charter, and not used after it. ‘This, in fact, is the only 
answer given to this argument. We shall endeavour Satisfacto- 
rily to disprove it. 

As this statute of admitting fellows stands in the college book, 





* This last clause, compared with the third paragraph in this form, 
proves that those who gave the charter, saw no incongruity in uniting 
in the same person the quality of teacher and learner. They followed 
the analogy of the English colleges. 
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the date nearest preceding is March 28th, 1650; the charter was 
signed and sealed, May Sist, 1650. Our readers may judge of 
the probability, that a form of this kind should have been estab- 
lished, with a view to being repealed in two months. When we 
consider the time which it takes to carry a bill through the usu- 
al legislative forms, a law standing in the college books under 
date “of March 28th, may be considered as almost coeval with a 
charter enacted, engrossed on parchment, signed and sealed two 
months after. 

But we have the history of this statute of admission, from 
President Leverett in 1712. 

When he was elected in 1707, an order of court was passed 
to this effect: ‘** Inasmuch as the first foundation and establish- 
ment of that house and the government thereof had its original 
from an act of the court, made and passed in 1650, which has 
not been repealed or nulled, the President and Fellows of said 
college are directed from time to time to regulate themselves, 
according to the rules of the constitution by said act provided,” 
&c. 

We make this quotation to show that, by the first foundation 
and constitution of the College, President Leverett means the 
charter of 1650. 

The distinction between fellow of the house and fellow of the 
Corporation had, in 1712, ‘become fixed. But so far was it, as 
is maintained against the sennesial. coeval with the charter, that 
only five years before, President Leverett, in his own hand, 
writes the non-resident members of the corporation, “ fellows of 
the house.” ‘The distinction therefore in 1707, was not yet fix- 
ed. In1712 Mr Stevens, afterwards minister of Charlestown, 
was elected a fellow of the house, but not of the corporation, and 
he requested to be inducted as a fellow in the ancient form, by 
subscribing the statute of admissions. ‘This was accordingly 
done, with great solemnity in the college hall. This solemnity , 
being in the words of President Leverett’s diary, the first of this 
sort “ since the restauration of Harvard College to its first con- 
stitution,” he gives the account of the ceremonial at length. In 
this account, the president says, that the forms of admission are 
not new, but “ coeval with the primitive constitution.” After 
some more general remarks, he proceeds; “ ‘The forms of ad- 
mission are not of our own, or of recent invention, but of ancient 
prescription ; and I find them wriiten ia the same hand, in which 
the very ancient laws are written (hich have by no means lost 
their authority, through all the changes of recent revolutions or 

99 
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past tines), the hand of the celebrated Mitchell, a member of 
the College in its foundation, and one of its charier-fellows. 
‘hose forms indeed were disused, while the office of President 
was vacant, under the non-resident presidents, and under the in- 
termediate, substituted, and precarious charters.” “ | well remem- 
ber,” he adds, “ that four years since, it was commanded to us, to 
administer the affairs of the college, according to the rules _pre- 
scribed by Dudley’s charter.” 

In these words of President Leverett, it is established, on the 
authority of this most respectable head of the College, who had 
been resident at it almost from the time that he entered it 
as a student, who had the ancient records then entire before him, 
and was able to name the person, in whose handwriting the law 
in question was recorded ; first, that this statute of admission 
was coeval with the charter, and so prescribed under it, that he 
himself now revives it, because he had been ordered by the 
court to administer the College according to the charter of 1650 ; 
secondly, that it was a statute observed till the times of Vice- 
Presidents, of non-resident presidents, and of the intermediate, 
substituted, and precarious charters, that is, at least till the year 
1672, before which time, none of the circumstances enumerated 
had existed at the College. It is therefore proved (if it needed to 
be proved), that this form of admission was not repealed, nor dis- 
used, after the term of ewght weeks from the time of its enact- 
ment, as is contended against the memorialists. 

But we can make this matter yet clearer. In the statute of 
admission cited above, the last article runs, “* We then, the Over- 
seers of the College promise, &c. that we will furnish you sti- 
pends.” When Mr Stevens, in 1712, was to subscribe this 
form, times were altered 5 a distinction had now grown up be- 
tween fellows of the Corporation and fellows of the house ; the 
former constituted a new board between the Overseers and the 
resident government ; and President Leverett accordingly tells 
Mr Stevens, that he shall administer the form to him, “ mutatis 
mutandis, pro variatione temporum ac personarum ratione.”—Ac- 
cordingly in the last article, instead of “ We, then, the Over- 
seers,” &c. we read, “and, as to the Overseers of the College, 
they promise that they will not be wanting to you in any thing 
that concerns you, on the contrary they will confirm you by their 
power and authority in all your legitimate functions against all 
opposers ; and the Corporation, in proportion to the means of 
the College, will appoint you a stipend, which shall suffice for 
your food, clothing, and the prosecution of your studies.” 
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This is the argument from the statute of admitting fellows, as 
it was stated iast winter, in defence of the Memorial. We shall 
now quote the whole of “ Mr ‘Ticknor’s remarks” upon it :— 
‘¢'The second argument is a form of induction use for fellows, 
before the date of the charter, which seems to imply ly that the fel- 
lows inducted by it, should reside. But there is no proof at- 
te mpted that this formula has been used since the charter was 
given ; and therefore, it has nothing to do with the fellows of the 
Corporation.” 

[To be continued. | 





. An Address delivered in Nashville, Tennessee, January 12, 
1825, at the Inauguration of the President of Cumberland 
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One important suggestion in President Lindsley’s Address, 
is, that instructers of youth require some direct preparation for 
the duties of their profession. The principal object of Mr Gal- 
laudet is to point out some of the peculiar advantages, which 
would result from the establishment of an institution for the ex- 
press purpose of affording such necessary preparation. And 
Mr Johnson proposes to attain the same end by attaching to our 
colleges and higher seminaries of learning, professors whose duty 
it shall be to study the science of education, and instruct those 
in it, who may wish to pursue that as a profession. We regard 
the fact that essentially the same idea has been advanced, almost 
at the same time, by different gentlemen in different and remote 
sections of our country, as strong evidence that the attainment of 
their common object is near at hand. For in an intelligent and 
enterprising community, like our own, public wants are seldom 
long felt, when their supplies lie within the reach of human 
means. 
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It has been popular, and therefore common, particularly in 
New England, to bestow loud praises upon our forefathers, for 
their wisdom in providing by law for the diffusion of knowledge. 
Far be it from us to detract from the merits of their exertions, 
or to underrate the influence of them upon our present condition. 
Their efforts were strenuous and worthy of all praise. And the 
influence of them has spread abroad over this whole people, and 
produced one of the most interesting traits in our national char- 
acter,—a trait, too, which, we trust in the good providence of 
God, will be handed down from generation to generation as long 
as We exist as a nation. But it by no means follows, that what 
was good and pericctly adapted to our condition two hundred 
years ago, Is necessa wily and in the same degree so now. And 
we think a portion of the acuteness and the eloquence of our 
statesmen, as well as of our public and pulpit orators might be 
spared from their vague and indiscriminate eulogies on our sys- 
tem of public instruction ; and at the same time be profitably 
employed in the more ungracious task of searching out and 
pomnting out its defects, as adi ypted to our present state of society. 
Without making pretension to the gift of prophecy, or to more 
than an ordinary share of human sagacity, we are much mistak- 
en in the whole spirit of our times, if the education of the young 
is not about to assume an importance in the public estimation, 
which it has never yet assumed, and to be conducted upon more 
consistent and philosophical principles than have ever yet been 
reduced to practice in this country. ‘The influence of early ed- 
ucation in a political as well as moral and religious point of view, 
is coming to be better understé6od ; and hence we see the phi- 
lanthropists, and especially the advocates of free political institu- 
tions throughout the world, engaged in advancing its best in- 
terests. 

This age is said, and said truly to be marked by nothing more 
distinctly, than by its wide and earnest diffusion of knowledge. 
We speak not now of the splendid achievements of science, but 
of that knowledge, which makes men conscious of the dignity of 
their nature, and gives to each one who possesses it, some mea- 
sure of influence in the nation to which he may belong. ‘The 
degree of influence of course must vary with the character of 
the institutions with which he is surrounded ; but wherever he 
may be, the man, who is possessed of a mind properly developed 
and stored with only a moderate portion of know ledge, will have 
his influence upon those around him, and they again upon others. 
So no one, especially in a free country, may deem himself i insig- 
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nificant, or, without incurring responsibilities, pervert the influ- 
ence which he possesses, and of which he could not divest him- 
self if he would. This wider diffusion of knowledge constitutes, 
at least, a part of the progressive improvement in the condition 
of mankind. And as it has spread abroad and reached larger 
classes of men in the old world, it has called into exercise and 
added to the national aggregates a vast amount of plebeian talents. 
These have gener rally proved to be very expansive ; and their 
development has thrown off the abuses and sluggish supersti- 
tions of earlier ages, sometimes perh: aps with a vengeance. But 
this does not prove the diffusion of knowledge to be on the whole 
an evil, as some would persuade themselves. It is only a par- 
tial and temporary disturbance in the great human family, to be 
endured for a time, and then to be followed by a general and 
permanent good. 

Without intending to make invidious comparisons for our own 
glorification, among the generations which have covered the 
earth for six thous: and years, we may safely say, there never has 
been a time within the records of history, when the rays of 
knowledge spread wider end penetrated deeper than they do at 
the present moment. And there, probably, never was a time 
when efforts were more general, more zealous, or more perse- 
vering, to make them spread still wider, and to penetrate still 
deeper the whole population of the civilized world. Nor are 
the bolder efforts of our age confined to the civilized world. 
They are so gigantic as to embrace the whole human family. 
Probably all the “grand designs, that have been conceived will 
not be fully executed ; ; but much will no doubt be done to im- 
prove the condition and raise the prospects of those, who might 
otherwise remain for ages yet to come, as they have re mained 
for ages now gone by, in the depths of barbarism. We are per- 
suaded, however, that whatever may be attempted, in the great 
work of ceivilizing the barbarians, ¢ hristianizing the heathe m, or 
converting the Jews, either by benevolent individuals, or by well 
organized societies, even though they may conc entrate and di- 
rect the energies of whole nations, most will be accomplished by 
those efforts which are directed to the education of the young. 
Experience has already amply confirmed the truth of the pro- 
position, that no general, deep, and permanent impression can 
be made, by human means, upon a race of men grown old and 
bigoted in error. ‘They guard every avenue to their minds with 
a vigilance that cannot be worried out. And they resist every 
innovation, especially if it is announced to them as such, with an 
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obstinacy which cannot be broken. Let them alone. We 
reverently adopt the language of scripture ; they are joined unto 
idols, let them alone. If efforts are more judiciously directed, a 
better race will succeed them. It seems a strange project, in- 
deed, in our plans for benevolent exertion, to leave out of ac- 
count a whole race, and that race too, with which we happen to 
be contemporary. But among the endless generations, which 
throng the earth, and will continue to do it, a single one does not 
bear a large proportion to the whole. And it Is correct to rea- 
son upon this subje ct, as if we ourselves were to live forever, while 
others could attain only to the common age of man. 

We have digressed a little from our purpose, but by so doing 
we have intimated the wide bearing, which any improvement in 
conducting the educ ation of the young would have; and that 
those who are engaged in reforming the morals and religion of 
the world, or in other wells in sending christianity to the in- 
habitants of the whole earth, would be among the first to derive 
advantage from them, in accomplishing their benevolent designs. 

A more energetic system of public instruction, and as a branch 
of such a system, more skilful teachers have long been needed ; 
and moreover, the whole community are beginning to be sensi- 
ble of it. It has become a public want, and unless the ordinary 
laws of nature are suspended or reversed in this case, the sup- 
ply will in due time be forthcoming by some means and from 
some quarter. In order to give the public more skilful teachers, 
the science of education must be made the ground of a more 
distinct profession. And why should it not be so. While the 
number of inhabitants in the United States is doubling once in 
twenty-five years, and especially while so small a part of this 

vast increase is by immigration, a large proportion of the whole 
population must be of that age, when the chief concern in regard 
to them should be to prepare them for the successful discharge 
of their duties as members of a civilized society and as citizens 
of a free government. We cannot speak with confidence in re- 
gard to the southern and western sections of our country ; but 
in New England and in some of the Middle States, it is a mod- 
erate estimate, and probably much below the truth, to state that 
four persons are on an average employed in the instruction of 
youth to one in pr eaching the gospel, and that exclusive of all 
domestic and private instruction. The number of public teach- 
ers, therefore, male and female, employed, on an average will 

robably be found nearly equal to that of all the other professions. 

‘hen we estimate in this comexion the influenee ot early edu- 
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cation upon the future character, it seems to us that the view of 
the subject must arrest the attention not only of those who 
would promote our greatest moral and inte ‘llectual improvement, 
but of those whose duty it is to provide for the permanence and 
stability of our political institutions. 

It may be new to some of our readers to hear the subject of 
education spoken of as a science. And we must confess that 
we apply the term to it, rather in consideration of what it should 
be, than of what it really is, or is understood to be even by 
some who have paid most attention to it. But is it incredible, 
or even improbable, that a new science may yet be disclosed : > 
The searching spirit which has gone forth, has dev eloped within 
a few years several new sciences, which before were almost un- 
known ; or were made up of a few scattered facts, and those 
not sy stematically arranged or reduced to any general principles. 
Among these we might name chemistry, geology, and political 
economy. ‘These are all sciences which are found to have im- 
portant bearings upon the interests of society ; and all sciences 
which now engross a liberal share of the public attention. And 
even these may be again subdivided, and others spring out of 
them which do not now exist even in the imagination of men. 

So we believe it will be with education as a branch of moral 
and intellectual philosophy. ‘There is a whole science wrapped 
up in that mysterious little thing, the infant mind, which has never 
been developed ;—a science, too, which will have a stronger in- 
fluence upon the condition and prospects of men than any other. 
We say stronger, because it relates to that part of ourselves, 
which is susceptible of the highest, perhaps of indefinite im- 
provement, at a period in our liv es when ev ery bias is soonest 
and most permanently felt ; and because it has for its object to 
call forth m their natural order, and put in healthy and vigorous 
action, all those intellectual powers, that constitute the very instru- 
ments with which we must proceed to accomplish whatever is 
within the reach of man. 

Moral philosophy has been studied, reduced to principles, and 
inculcated in all systems of public instruction ; but it only teaches 
men their duty and the reasons of it. We have a moral nature 
and moral feelings, which are susceptible of influence, develop- 
ment, and direction, by a series of means, before we can reason 
upon them ourselves. This is the field for the moral philosophy 
of education. It opens almost with our existence, and extends 
through all the stages of childhood and youth, till our intellectual 
faculties are so far developed as to enable us to excite, suppress, 
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and control our feelings and regulate our actions with reference 
to distant motives. ‘Then we may begin to study moral phi- 
losophy ; before that time, we must act from motives, placed 
before us by those who contre! our education, without being 
able to comprehend the ultimate tendency or the reason of 
our actions. And his moral education is most perfect, whose 
feelings and habits are so formed, that he needs not to change 

them, when his reason comes to decide upon their fitness with 
reference to his being’s end and aim. The skill of the instructer, 
therefore, in this department of education, consists in compre- 
heading the temperament and disposition of his pupil, and in 
addressing those motives only to him, which will induce such 
actions as he approves, and lead to the formation of such habits 
as he wishes to establish. If this view of the subject be cor- 
rect, we think it must occur to every one, that there are several 
stages in the development of our moral nature, and the formation 
of our moral character, which have never been subjected to a 
sufficiently minute and ngid examination. General priaciples in 
the moral education of youth must be established like all other 

general principles, by a regular process of induction. And in 
order to this, a great variety of particular cases must occur, and 
a great many discriminating observations must be made; or in 
other words, we must have at hand large experience either of 
our own, or of those upon whose observations we may safely 
rely. With sufficient materials for philosophy, or the facts of 
the case, we know not why we may not establish general prin- 
ciples upon this subject as well as upon any other of a similar 
nature. And when they are so established they must be of in- 
calculable utility to those of slight experience in the management 
and government of youth ; and such there must always be, while 
men attain only to three score and ten. 

Metaphysicians have analyzed the human mind often enough, 
and, perhaps, minutely enough ; but it has been the mind in a 
state of maturity. ‘This class of philosophers always open their 
subject, and v indicate its claims to extraordinary dignity, by say- 
ing that the materials to be analyzed, and the i instruments to be 
employ ed upon them, are all within themselves. So indeed the 
are. And for that very reason they describe only those facul- 
ties and those operations, of which no one can be conscious, 
whose mind is not yet in the same advanced stage of develop- 
ment. But there is a series of years, and important years, in 
our education, of the intellectual operations peculiar, to which, 
we can in manhood have no recollection, and of which we can 
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form no adequate conceptions by reference to the operations of 
a mature mind under similar cireumstances. Neither can child- 
ren, at the early age of which we speak, dese ‘ribe the opera- 
tions of their own minds so as to throw much light upon the 
subject. Whatever we learn, therefore, of their intellectual 
habits we must learn by means very different from those we em- 
ploy afterwards, when their minds can take cognizance of their 
own operations and describe them intelligibly to others. Here 
then, although the instruments of observation, to use the language 
of metaphysicians, are within the philosopher, the subject of 
upon which they are to be employed, or the materials to be ana- 
lyzed, are not. And this important circumstance constitutes a 
difference between the subject of metaphysics as it has usually 
been understood and defined, and the new branch of it, which, 
we contend, is abo it to be dev eloped. We suppose nature pro- 
ceeds by uniform laws in the development of the mind as well 
as inevery thing else. What then are these laws, and how shall 
we trace them? ‘These seem to our mind to be questions of 
the deepest interest to mankind, although they are not very easily 
answered. ‘The analogy between the processes car ried on in the 
infant and a mature mind, as we have before intimated, is not 
so close as to afford us much assistance. And the child itself 
cannot give us much aid, because it cannot comprehend our pur- 
poses in subjecting it to an examination ; and if it could, it has 
not yet any language for expressing to us its intellectual sti ites OF 
processes. ‘Though the infant mind is ever active in itself, it is 
passive in regard to our object. Altho gh it is constantly mani- 
festing new phenomena, it cannot direct or aid us in the observa- 
tion or classification of them ; so as to form a general or uniform 
law, by which we might predict what phenomena would follow 
given circumstances. We are upon a level far above it, and 
must look down upon its shadowy, complicated, and varying ope- 
rations, as we look down upon a map, whose shades and lines are 
almost too minute to be traced by our blunted sight. We must 
observe and arrange by our own ingenuity the circumstances 
which excite it, and trace its operations or rather the results of 
its operations when it is excited ; somewhat as we observe phe- 
nomena and trace laws in chemistry, by noticing the results of 
given combinations of elements, when we cannot see the opera- 
tion going on or comprehend the mode of it. 
We hold, and have held for many years, undoubting belief that 
the science ‘of education is capable of being reduced, like other 
sciences, to general principles. Bv a partial induction, or a long 
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series of discriminating observations, the infant mind may be so 
far analyzed or its phenomena classed, as to enable us not only 
to define acc urately its several powers with their mutual connex- 
ions and dependencies, but to fix with precision the natural order 
of their development, and to adapt to them such exercises as will 
develop them most successfully. It might perhaps seem ~~ 
sumption to call in question the axioms of the science ; and i 
certainly would not be easy to point out in a few words the false 
princ iples which lie at the foundation of our systems of instruc- 
tion. Moreover we should not lightly undertake to calculate the 
perplexity, and time, and perversion of talents they cost the 
young,—the waste of money they cost parents and the public,— 
and the waste of patient and laborious effort they cost instructers. 
We shall name only two false principles, whic h seem to us to lie 
at the root of the matter, believing that if they could be reformed 
the whole subje ct would assume a new aspect. 

1. Education is understood to consist in the acquisition of 
knowledge. ‘This we infer from the pompous catalogues of 
books and subjects, which are arrayed and set forth as consti- 
tuting the course of every petty school in the land. They are 
subjects oftentimes for which the youthful mind is not at all pre- 
yared, and by which of course it must be baffled and discouraged. 
W hen a subje ct is presented to a pupil, which requires the exer- 
cise of an intellectual faculty not yet dev eloped, he must be as 
much confased as a blind man would be, if called upon to criti- 
cize colours. Exducation we believe, at least elementary educa- 
tion, does not consist in the acquisition of knowledge ; but in the 
development of the mind. And subjects should be selected and 
arranged with reference to this object, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge being only incidental. 

. When the subjects are selected, perhaps judiciously, they 
are , pre sented in a form, which neither affords a salutary discipline 
to the mind, nor SE the acquisition of knowledge. ‘They 
are all too abstract, or are generalizations of facts which are 
themselves unknown to the pupil. Particularly, the whole courses 
of the physical and exact sciences, to use a common but expres- 
sive phrase, come precisely the wrong end foremost ;—first the 
general principle, then the particular instances illustr ating it. 
Lord Bacon has taught us that this is not the method by which 
the human mind takes in knowledge, and it is time we had at- 
tended to his instructions. Upon all new subjects of which we 
have no knowledge or experience, we must, first, have the par- 
ticular cases, instances, or facts, abstracting the qualities or points 
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of resemblance common to them all; then a description of those 
qualities or points of resemblance, which constitutes a general 
principle. We have no room to enh arge upon these topics, but 
believe they will be found to reach the evils and defects, whic *h 
have been so long and so severely felt. For if the purpose of 
early education be the deve ‘lopment and discipline of the mind ; 
then all subjects must be selected and arranged with reference 
to this purpose. And if Lord Bacon’s philosophy is sound ; 
then the subjects so selected and arranged must be put in that 
form, in which alone the mind can successfully encounter them. 

If these views are correct, and these principle s philosophical, 
and we do not see how any one can doubt that they are so, the 
question occurs, how can they soonest be develope ‘din all their 
details, and be made thoroughly effective in all our public as well 
as private instruction. It seems to us, as we have before intimated, 
that it can only be done by making the subject the ground of a 
distinct profession. 

Upon this point, we improve the opportunity to introduce the 
following remarks of Mr Gallaudet.* He is a gentleman whose 
philanthropic and devoted labours have done much to improve 
the condition, and enlarge the capacities for happiness, of an un- 
fortunate class of our fellow beings ; and whose experience in 
the practical details, and reflections upon the science of educa- 
tion, have enabled him to point out defects and suggest remedies 
for them with singular acuteness. 


“ All, I presume, will agree with me in yielding assent to this 
general principle, that no important result can be attained with 
regard to the accomplishment of any object which affects the 
temporal or eternal wellbeing of our species, without enlisting an 
entire devotedness to it of intelligence, zeal, fidelity, industry, in- 
tegrity, and practical exertion. What is it, that has furnished us 
with able divines, lawyers, and physicians? ‘The undivided con- 
secration of the talents and efforts of intelligent and upright indi- 
viduals to these professions. How have these talents been ma- 
tured, and these efforts been trained, to their beneficial results ? 
By a long discipline in the schools of experience. We have our 
theological, law, and medical institutions, in which our young men 
are fitted for the pursuit of these respective professions, by de- 
riving benefit from the various sources of information which libra- 
ries, lectures, and experiments afford. Unaided by such auxilia- 
ries, genius, however brilliant ; invention, however prolific ; ob- 
servation, however acute; ingenuity, however ready ; and per- 
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* Principal of the American Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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severance, however indefatigable, have to grope their way, through 
a long and tiresome process, to the attainment of results which a 
little acquaintance with the labours of others in the same track of 
effort, would render a thousand times more easy, rapid, and de- 
lightful. Experience is the storehouse of knowledge. Now why 
should not this experience be resorted to as an auxiliary in the 
education of youth? Why not make this department of human 
exertion a profession, as well as those of divinity, law, and 
medicine ?” 


Few, we ng CI will question the practicability or the 
expediency of making the education of youth, the ground of a 
distinct profession. And we are persuaded that this can soon- 
est and most effectually be done, by the establishment of an in- 
stitution or institutions, for the purpose of affording the preparation 
necessary for the successful discharge of the duties of this pro - 
fession. Mr Gallaudet, however, in the pamphlet before us, has 
only hinted at a plan of such a seminary, it being his purpose to 
fix the public attention upon the subject, rather than to lay down 
a scheme which could be adopted and acted upon, without mod- 
ification and development. 


** Suppose such an institution should be so well endowed, by the 
liberality of the public, or of individuals, as to have two or three 
professors, men of talents and habits adapted to the pursuit, who 
should devote their lives to the object of the “ Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Education of Youth,” and who should prepare and de- 
liver, and perhaps print, a course of lectures on the subject. 

“ Let the Institution be furnished with a library, which should 
contain all the works, theoretical and practical, in all languages, 
which can be obtained on the subject of education, and also with 
all the apparatus that modern ingenuity has devised for this pur- 
pose ; such as maps, charts, globes, orreries, &c. &c. 

“ Let there be connected with the Institution a school, smaller 
or larger, as circumstances might dictate, ot indigent children and 
youth, and especially of foreign youth whom we are rearing for 
future benevolent efforts, in which the theories of the professors 
might be reduced to practice, and from which daily experience 
would derive a thousand useful instructions. 

“'Tosuch an Institution let young men resort, of piety, of talents, 
of industry, and of adaptedness to the business of the instructers 
of youth, and who would expect to devote their lives to so impor- 
tant an occupation. Let them attend a regular course of lectures 
on the subject of education ; read the best works; take their 
turns in the instruction of the experimental school, and after thus 
becoming qualified for their office, leave the Institution with a 
suitahle certificate or diploma, recommending them to the e¢onfi- 
dence of the public.” 
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This can hardly be considered a “ plan,” although it contains 
some valuable suggestions upon the subject. But upon the pe- 
culiar advantages of a seminary for the purpose, upon sore e plan, 
Mr Gallaudet is eloquent and full. We subjoin those remarks 
upon this point, which seem to us to be the most important 5 
and for others, must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself. 


“[t would direct the attention, and concentrate the efforts, and 
inspire the zeal, of many worthy and intelligent minds to one im- 
portant object. they would excite each other in this new career 
of doing good. Every year would produce a valuable accession 
to the mass of experience that would be constantly accumulating 
at such a store-house of knowledge. ‘The business of instructing 
youth would be reduced to a system, which would embrace the 
best and the readiest modes of conducting it. This system would 
be gradually diffused throughout the community. Our instructers 
would rank, as they ought to do, among the must respectable pro- 
fessions.”’ 


Again : 

“Its professors will have their friends and correspondents in va- 
rious parts of the country, to whom they will, from time to time, 
communicate the results of their speculations and efforts, and to 
whom they will impart a portion of the enthusiasm which they 
themselves feel. Such an Institution, too, would soon become an 
object of laudable curiosity. Thousands would visit it. Its ex- 
perimental school, if properly conducted, would form a most de- 
lightful and interesting spectacle. Its library and various appa- 
ratus would be, I may say, a novelty in this department of the 
philosophy of the human mind. It would probably, also, have 
its public examinations, which would draw together an assembly 
of intelligent and literary individuals. Its students, as they dis- 
persed through the community, would carry with them the spirit 
of the Institution, and thus, by these various processes of commu- 
nication, the whole lump of public sentiment, and feeling, and 
effort, would be leavened. * * * * 

“ Another advantage resulting from such an Institution would be, 
that it would lead to the investigation and establishment of those 
principles of discipline and government most likely to promote 
the progress of children and youth in the acquisition of intellec- 
tual and moral excellence. How sadly vague and unsettled are 
all the plans in this most important part of education, now in ope- 
ration in our common schools; if, indeed, there are any plans 
at ell. #9 ¢ * 

* At such an Institution we might hope, in the course of a few 
vears, to have the best mode devised of imparting moral and re- 
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ligious truth to the youthful mind, and of preparing those ele- 
mentary books of instruction on this important subject which are 
yet so much needed.” 


But perhaps the most important advantage to be expe? ‘ted 
from a se minary for the preparation of teachers, would be this: 


* At such a Seminary as I have proposed, the subject of prepare 
ing books for children and schools would be taken up in earnest 
by men devoted to the object. Its library would furnish them 
with all the lights that past experience could afford; the experi- 
mental school would be adding a continual stock to ‘this experi- 
ence ; their own ingenuity would be at work, and in the course 
of time, (for | do not pretend to say that this impertant object is 
to be accomplished at once,) we might hope to see issue from 
this fountain of youthful instruction, a series of school-books, 
either original or compiled, that would form parts of one regular 
and well-digested system ; that would be constructed on_princi- 
ples, and written in a style accommodated to the minds of mere 
learners ; and that would develop the various subjects of ortho- 
graphy, elocution, arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, &c. 
under forms of communication, not clothed with all the techni- 
calities of dry and abstract rules; nor obscured by the mists of a 
too elevated and subtle phraseology; nor stretching away into 
the indefiniteness of a generalization, which scarcely the ken of 
metaphysical acuteness can follow ; but plain, palpable, definite, 
particular, intelligible.” 

Mr Gallaudet also points out some of the prevailing defects 
in the common methods of teaching, and particularly of teaching 
language. He anticipates some of the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered ina reformation, and estimates the practical influence, 
which a reformed system of school-books and instruction would 
have upon missionary efforts. All these topics, our limits com- 
pel us to pass over, with only the expression of our hearty con- 
currence in the author’s views. But we introduce one passage 
more, because it will have a tendency to obviate a difficulty, 
which may be raised against the proposed seminary, on the 
ground of its expense. 


** Those who should devote themselves to the business of the in- 
struction of youth as a profession, and who should prepare them- 
selves for it by a course of study and discipline at such a Seminary 
as I have proposed, would not find it necessary, as our missiona- 
ries do, to depend on the charity of their countrymen for support. 
Their talents, their qualifications, and their recommendations, 
would inspire public confidence, and command public patronage. 
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For experience would soon prove, if it cannot be now seen in 
prospect, that to save time in the education of youth, and to have 
this education complete instead of being imperfect ; and to pre- 
pare the youthful mind for accurate thought and correct feeling, 
and practical, energetic action, in all the business of life, is to 
save money ; and even those who now expend a few dollars with 
so niggardly a hand, in the education of their dear, immortal off- 
spring, would soon learn how to calculate on the closest princi- 
ples of loss and gain, in the employment of instructers ; and be 
willing to give twice as much to him who would do his work twice 
as well, and in half the time, as they now give to him who has 
neither skill nor experieuce in his profession.” 


[To be continued.} 


MISCELLANY. 





A RESIDENCE IN GLASGOW. 


PROFESSOR JARDINE. 


Tuts individual has risen to more celebrity on our side of the 
Atlantic than on his own. The sound and practical views of ed- 
ucation, which are given in his “ Outlines,” have been deservedly 
received with much approbation ; and have gained among us, a 
high standing for their author, at a time when improvement in 
methods of instruction is our favourite topic of discussion. Dur- 
ing my residence in Glasgow, however, I found that the venerable 
professor, though much respected in the quiet round of his duties, 
was by no means so publicly eminent as you had supposed. ‘The 
truth is, he did not indulge in any of those wild and mystical specu- 
lations, nor in any of those poetic strains of diction, which cou- 
stitute much of the popular fascination in other writers and 
lecturers on his subject. His only aim was the substantial 
benefit of his pupils. He was content accordingly to descend 
to the most familiar views of his subject, and to throw all 
his powers into the channel of laborious and patient effort in his 
class-room. in his lectures, he was a father surrounded by his 
children, instructing them with parental familiarity, caring but little 
about the manner and anxious chiefly with regard to the matter, 
and never once dreaming of contemporary or posthumous fame. 

Professor Jardine was a pupil of Dr Reid; and it was doubt- 
less the common sense views of intellectual philosophy, inculcat- 
ed by that great man, which gave the bias to his pupil’s mind, and 
produced his peculiar tendency to manly plainness of thought and 
useful investigation. On his accession to the chair, the professor 
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found the field of his labours strewed with much remaining lum- 
ber of scholastic forms. ‘To these wrecks of exploded preten- 
sion many of the Universities of Europe seemed then to cling, 
with a tenacity which frowned on every hope of improvement. 
During the professorship of Jardine, more was done to eflect a 
judicious, gradual, and silent revolution in the method of instruc- 
tion, than was ever done in the incumbency of any individual. 
By curtailing the course of logic, so as to exclude the useless and 
endless jargon of the ancient syllogistic method, he secured a 
place to the elements of intellectual philosophy and of rhetoric. 
This arrangement, however, made his actual duties laborious in the 
extreme. There devolved on him all the usual routine of lectur- 
ing and examining in logic and the other sciences [ have men- 
tioned; and, from the low st: ite of the preparatory schools 
till within a few years of his resignation, he had to train the ju- 
venile division of his class to their very firs: efforts in composition.* 

Tn this branch of his charge, his difficuities were great; but his 
success was remarkable. ‘The heedlessness of youth he checked 
with a paternal mildness which effected more than all the frowns 
and the fines of other professors, ~equal, perhaps superior, in rep- 
utation, but not so happy in a control which had little parade, 
though a deep and powerful influence. He won and secured 
attention by the simplicity of his expositions, and the interesting 
character of his illustrations ; and he incited to diligence by the 
cheering voice of encouragement. 

The value of knowledge was the grand prize which the profes- 
sor held up to ambition. In no class in college was there less of 
that hireling diligence which performs its task, with an eye greedi- 
ly fixed on ‘the coming honour by which it is to be compensated. 
His commendations were so judiciously and impartially given, 
that a word of approbation from Professor Jardine was more 
highly valued, than the public prizes of some other classes. His 
reproofs were dreaded, not from their severity, but from the con- 
scious degradation they entailed, in a class-room where every in- 
dividual thought and felt with his instructer ; ; and where, in the 
long course of his honoured labours, a murmur of dissatisfaction 
was never heard. ‘fo all his students he applied the highest and 
the best of motives; but his was not that indolent discharge of duty, 
which rests satisfied with mere direction or command. He saw 
that every requirement was fully complied with, and that the indo- 
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* In the latter years of Dr Jardine’s professorship, the condition of preparatory 
education in Glasgow was much improved. A private class, connected with the 
University, was formed for instrnction and practice in the rudiments of composition ; 
an extra year, and acditional branches, were annexed to the grammar-school course ; 
and an elocution school was conducted by Mr Sheridan Knowles, a very able in- 
structer, and, subsequently, a very popular dramatic writer. 
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lent and the sluggish never escaped without detection and expo- 
sure. So thorough-going were his habits of exaction, that he 
would leave his chair and go round, from form to form, to inspect 
personally the exercises he prescribed, and to see that juvenile 
cunning did not succeed in screening neglect by sly imposition. 

Much of the professor’s success was owing to his keeping his 
pupils constantly employed. He never permitted the mental 
powers to become feeble or languid through inaction. Every 
pupil had as much exacted of him as his abilities were competent 
to perform. In discipline, Professor Jardine’s chief reliance was 
on the interest which he succeeded in giving to his subject, so as 
to furnish a constant and pleasing occupation to the mind, and 
exclude every thing that might divert the attention and lead to 
misconduct. This method was so completely successful, that, in 
his class-room, nothing was more rare than a fine or even a re- 
proof for misdemeanor. 

The lectures of the professor were delivered at an early hour in 
the morning, and occupied usually about fifty minutes. In the 
forenoon, the class was re-assembled to be interrogated on the lec- 
ture of the morning, and to furnish compositions on a subject con- 
nected with the lecture of a preceding day. The answers to 
the questions were extemporaneous, and sometimes embraced a 
recapitulation of a great part of the lecture. The themes were 
handed to the professor, who daily carried home a certain num- 
ber to read and criticise. On a subsequent day, these exercises 
were read by the professor, in presence of the class; and such 
remarks were made as the merits or defects of the pieces seemed 
to require. The criticism was very minute, but delivered so 
mildly as always to cherish hope, and encourage perseverance. 

On Saturday forenoon, miscellaneous questions were put to such 
of the students as volunteered to answer them. Sometimes a defi- 
nition was proposed. ‘These exercises tended to produce accura- 
cy and readiness of thought, and to facilitate the habit of extem- 
poraneous address. On the same day, it was customary for a 
certain number of the students to be examined on whatever author 
they were reading at home. Thisexercise was, perhaps, the most 
beneficial of any, and especially to the younger members of the 
class. It produced a more close and systematic attention to every 
book that was read; no intimation being given to any pupil of the 
Saturday on which his account of his reading would be required. 
The questions put on these occasions, were such as, What is the 
subject of the work ? How is it arranged or divided ? What are 
the author’s peculiar views of his subject ? What is his style ? &ce 

Besides these regular exercises of the class, every student who 
chose gave in occasionally a voluntary theme, on a subject con- 
neeted with that of any lecture. These performances the profes- 
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sor carried home, perused at leisure hours, and returned with 
written and oral remarks on the correctness of the ideas, and the 
qualities of the style. ‘The ambitious were thus always sure of 
reaping a rich reward tor their labour, in the commendation of 
their instructer and the applause: of their class-fellows. ‘The sat 
ter point was by no means an unimportant one ; for the prizes * 
of the class were, as is customary in Glasgow, all awarded by the 
votes of the students. In the decision of the premiums, the class 
was arranged in three divisions, according to ages; so that in 
subjects where so much advantage would otherwise have lain on 
the side of years and maturity, no unfair disparity was suffered 
to injure the claims of competitors ; and the stimulus to effort 
was as powerfully applied to boys of fifieen, as to adults. 





THE BACHELOR—NO. IL 
‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
Tempest. 

Mr Editor,—I received the number of your Gazette which 
contained my maiden essay, with a degree of pleasure, only to be 
conceived by those who have but late sly seen themselves in print 
for the first time. After contemplating the general appearance 
of my small contribution, scrutinizing the mechanical execution, 
and perusing it sundry times, with great satisfaction, I fell natur- 
ally into the consideration of the reason of the pleasure expe- 
rienced by authors of all degrees in the contemplation of their 
works. At first it seemed to me that it might arise from the ex- 
pectation of the applause of the world and the consciousness of 
having made some figure in it ; but the secret gratification I have 
frequently known to remain, after the former had been complete- 
ly disappointed, and when the most vain imagination could derive 
little food from the latter. Again, it may be that the author’s 
heart warms with the hope of better days and more candid pos- 
terity. But no person of much reflection can continue long to 
entertain expectations, which the slightest experience of the ephe- 
meral nature of periodical literature, the proverbial grave of 
intellect, must demonstrate to be so void of foundation. Why 
then is such an author pleased ? Probably for the same reason 
that a man likes to see his face in a mirror, or on canvass. As 
there are few among man kind, not to speak of the softer sex, 
who do not derive occasional gratification from this employment, 
it would seem reasonable that they should find still greater in re- 





* The method of conferring premiums in the College of Glasgow resembles that 
of our schools rather than of our Colleges. The prizes are chiefly books, which are 
distributed by the professors at an annual celebration. 
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garding the reflection of their minds. But why should any one 
wish tu see his own face? In order to discover how he appears 
to the world. And why should he wish to know how he appears 
to the world? The reply to this question led me off into a philo- 
sophical reverie, in the course of which I gradually tell fast asleep, 
as many philosophers of greater note have done in the midst of 
their reasoning, without being aware of it. ‘The various objects 
in my room, which had been gradually growing indistinct, as, with 
heels elevated on the table, 1 gazed on them “ with lack-lustre 
eye,” began to assume new forms; a closet door, which was occa- 
sionally illuminated by the flickering blaze of the fire, seemed 

mirror of large proportions, and a hat-tree by the side of it was 
transmuted into a tall man, who seemed to be beckoning to a 
crowd in a distant corner and inviting them to come and see the 
images of their minds in his glass. The first who advanced was 
a gentleman above the middle age, who had much the air of a 
man of learning; his brow bore the traces of the pucker of at- 
tention, his shoulders had a learned stoop, and his eyes seemed 
much the worse for wear by candlelight; arriving opposite the 
mirror, he adjusted his spectacles with great deliberation, and 
commenced the examination with the manner of one, who is de- 
termined to see the whole of a thing. The image which was 
reflected seemed to me odd enough,—it appeared to be an asseme 
blage of patches of different colours and textures attached to an 
original ground of some flimsy stuff without much order or con- 
nexion; one was attached over another, so as in some instances 
nearly to conceal it, and odd ends were sticking out now and 
then of the under layers, which seemed fast disappearing under 
the superincumbent ones. ‘The upper of all was very large, so 
as to hide a part of almost all the rest. While I was staring at 
this strange medley, the gentleman in spectacles finished his ex- 
amination, and retreated with a complimental shake of the head, 
muttering to himself, “Good ! comprehensive, undique colligamus.” 
The next who approached was a young lady of an agreeable ap- 
pearance. The image which presented itself to her view was in a 
great measure composed of agreeable qualities. I saw some good 
temper, considerable wit, a tolerable quantity of judgment, and a 
ready understanding. The image was deformed however by a 
pretty large spot of envy. 1 expected the lady would be some- 
what mortified by this ; but she did not appear to feel any sensa- 
tion of that kind. I heard her observe as she left her position, 
“Jt is certainly on the whole agreeable, and as to that little spot, 
1 can’t think it will ever be noticed.” She was followed b 

little man with a high cravat, a slender waist, and the whole ap- 
paratus of an exquisite. Bowing, with his hand on his breast, to 
the proprietor of the mirror, he asked, if he “exhibited the 
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maynd.” The answer was by pointing to the mirror, “ Well, saar, 
though these things are not much in my way, I think I will con- 
template it;”’ so saying he advanced to the mirror, “ ’Pon honour, 
saar! I think I don’t see it.” “It is here, sir,” said the man, point- 
ing to a very small spot on the glass, somewhat resembling those 
small bodies called nebula by astronomers. “ Indeed, sar, and is 
it?” advancing his eye-glass very near the object ; “ it’s not large, 
saar, but I think it exceedingly well made,” and he moved off 
with an air of mild sufliciency. 

It would take too much time to enumerate the variety of persons 
who appeared in succession. Some had one deformity and some 
another, but they never seemed to regard it, but universally 
retired with apparent satisfaction. Amongst others I was somewhat 
amused to see my old friend the Doctor advance to the mirror. 
Now whatever the old gentleman’s body may be,—and surely that 
is ordinary enough,—his mind certainly was an agreeable object ; it 
was large, well-proportioned, and stuffed full of good qualities; it 
was only slightly shaded at a corner with dislike to a neighbour- 
ing physician. I could not help exclaiming, as I regarded it, 
“ Really, Doctor, you have a finer mind than I supposed.” “ The 
d——-1 1 have,” was the reply, in a voice which, with the aid of 
a smart clap on the shoulder, awaked me at once. “ Zounds, man ! 
what are you dreaming of,” said the Doctor, for it was he in propria 
persond. “Sit down, Doctor,” replied I, ‘and you shall have the 
whole of it.” He was mightily amused with the account, and in 
conclusion admitted the dislike to his neighbour. “ What is the 
matter with him,” said I. “Is he a quack ?” “ No, sir, the man is 
regular enough.” “ Is he dishonest?” “ Not at all, I believe he is 
perfectly upright.” “ Bad tempered ?” “ No.” “ What then is the 
objection to him?” “ Why, sir, he has such a confounded way of 
wheedling the women, that I can’t endure him.” 

BENEDICTUS. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ITALY—A ConFrerENce. 


\. Why hast thou such a downward look of care, 
As if thine eye refused the sweet communion 
Of these enchanted skies? I cannot weary 
In gazing on them, there is such a clearness 
In the mid-noon ; and then the calmer hours 
Have such a glory round them, that I grow 
Enamoured of their clouds. O! they have caught 
Their hues in Heaven, and they come stealing to us 
Like messengers of love to kindle up 
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This volatile air. How light and thin it floats— 
Methinks J now can pass into the depths 

Of yon wide firmament, it lies so open, 

And shows so fair. The stars are hung below it, 
And they are moving in a vacancy, 

Like the poised eagle. How the studded moon, 
All dropped with glittering points, rolls on its way 
Between the pillowy clouds, and that which seems 
A crystalline arch—a dome that rests on air, 
Buoyed by its lightness. Can thy heavy eyes 
Still pore on the discoloured earth, and choose 
Their home in darkness? Something weighs upon thee 
With no light burden, if thou hast no heart 

To mingle with the beautiful world around thee. 


. Thou talk’st of clouds and skies. Has the sweet face 
Of spring a power to charm away the fiends 

That riot on the soul? Will the foul spirit 

Go, when the cock crows, like a muttering ghost, 

To find his kindred shades, and leave the heart 

To gladden through the day, and dares he not 

To fill it with his terrors, when the Sun 

Is out in Heaven? Is there a sovereign balm 

In cloudless skies, and bright and glowing noons, 

To make the spirit light, and drive from it 

The moody madness and the listless sorrow ? 

I feel there is not. Something tells me, here, 

There may be such a grief, that nothing earthly 

Hath power to stay it.—I too have a feeling, 

How beautiful this clime ; and though the native 

Looks on it with a blank indifference, 

To us who had our birth in clouded skies, 

And reckoned it a bright and fortunate day, 

If the sun gave us but an hour at noon, 

It is indeed a luxury to see 

Whole days without a cloud, but these light shapes, 

That float around us more like heavenly spirits, 

They are so bright, and wear such glorious hues, 

Or hang so quietly, and look so pure, 

When all is still at noon. QO! I have felt 

This luxury of sense, but yet it comes not 

So far as here. The heart knows nothing of it; 

And now that [ have seen so many days, 

All of an equal brightness, like the calm 

That reigns, they say, perpetually in Heaven, 

Why—lI grow weary of them, and my thoughts 

Are on the past. ‘Thou need’st no other answer. 
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’T is not the barren luxury of sense, 

That makes me love these skies—but there is in them 
A living spirit. I can feel it stealing 

Even to my heart of hearts, and waking there 
Feelings, that never yet have stirred within me, 
So blessed, that I almost weep to think 

How poor my life without them. I now walk 
In a glad company of happy visions, 

And all the air seems like a dwelling-place 

For glorious creatures, Like the shifting waves, 
That toss on the white shore, when evening breezes 
Steal to the land in summer, they are floating 

In airy trains around me. Now they come 
Laughing on yonder mountain side, a troop 

Of merry nymphs, and now they flit away 
Round the far islands of the golden sea, 

Islands of light that seem to hang in air, 
Midway in heaven. No wonder they so love 
The song and dance, and walk with such a look 
Of thoughtless gaiety—the merry beggars, 

Who breed like insects on these sunny shores, 
And live as idly. There are glorious faces 
Among them—there are Roman spirits here, 
And Grecian eyes that tell a thousand fancies, 
Like those that shaped their deities, and wrought 
Perfection. True, they have no stirring hopes 
To lift them; yet at times they will give vent 
To the o’erburdened soul, and then they speak 
In oracles, or like the harp of Memnon 

They utter poetry, as the bright skies 

And stirring winds awake it. Who can wonder, 
That every voice is bursting out in music, 

And every peasant tunes his mandoline 

To the delicious airs, that creep so softly 

Into the slumbering ear. O! ’tis a land, 
Where life is doubled, and a brighter world 
Rolls over this, and there the spirit lives 

In a gay paradise, and here we breathe 

An atmosphere of roses. 


Yes—But this 
Is nothing to the heart. They never felt, 
These summer flies, who buzz so gaily round us, 
They never felt, one moment, what we feel 
With such a silent tenderness, and keep 
So closely round our hearts. We do not wake 
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The echoes with our loud and thoughtless carols, 
Nor sit whole days beneath a bowering vine, 
Singing its amber juice, and telling too 

Of starry eyes, and soft and languishing looks, 
And talking of our agonies with smiles, 

Making a sport of sorrow. No, our year, 

With its long time of gloom, and hurried days 

Of warmth, that call for more of toil than pleasure, 
Our pensive year forbids the wandering spirit 

To make itself a song-bird. We must keep 

Our sorrows and our hopes close cherished by us, 
Till the heart softens, and by often musing 

Takes a deep, serious tone, and has a feeling 

For ail that suffer. So we often bear 

A grief, that is the burden of a life, 

And will not leave us. Something that would seem 
Too trifling to be laughed at here, will weigh 
And weigh upon us, till we cannot lift it, 

And then we pine and die. Her heart is broken, 
And the worm feeds upon her early roses, 

And now her lily fades, and all its brightness 
Turns to a green and sallow melancholy, 

And then we strew her grave ;—but here the passion 
Breaks out in wildness, then is sung away 

With a complaining air, and so is ended. 

I have no sympathy with such light spirits, 

But [ can see my sober countrymen 

Gather around their winter’s hearth, and read 

Of no unreal suffering, and then weep 

Big tears that ease the heart, and need no words 
To make their meaning known. One silent hour 
Of deep and thoughtful feeling stands me morc, 
Than a whole age of such a heartless mirth, 


As a bright summer wakens. 
x 





ODE TO GREECE. 


Hat to thee, Greece !—thy fame is eternal 
As the foam-crested sea that embraces thine isles ! 
Though years have rolled o’er thee, thy bloom is yet vernal, 
And beauty still beams through thy tears and thy smiles. 


Hail to thee, Greece !—thou art still the bright portal 
To those regions that bloom in thy fanciful lore! 
Hail to thee, Greece, thy renown is immortal ! 
Though the songs of thy minstrels proclaim it no more. 
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Thessalia, thy mountains and vales are still fertile, 

The zephyr, fair Tempe, still woos thy embrace ; 
Thine is the laurel, and thine is the myrtle, 

But where is the victor whose brow they should grace ? 


Where now are those beings, so bright and fantastic, 
That peopled thy mountains in fables of yore >— 

And Sparta the valiant, and Athens the plastic, — 
Those names, once so mighty, are heard of no more. 


But weep not for Greece ! though her glory has ended, 
Though the day of her pride and her freedom has fled, 
Though with paynim devotions her worship is blended, 
And the mosque is now throng’d in the Parthenon’s stead : 


For the day may yet come, when her sons and her daughters 
Shall leap from their bonds and exult o’er the slain ; 
When the banners of Freedom shall gleam o’er her waters, 


And Minstrelsy wake from her slumbers again. 
H. 
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An Address in Commemoration of the Sixth of September, 1781, spoken 
on Groton Heights, Sept. 6, 1825. By William F. Brainard, New 
London. 1825. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Wuue the public celebrations of the past year have produced 
several of the finest pieces of composition, whereof our literature 
can boast, it is not to be disguised that there are some very signal 
exceptions to the general merit of these occasional performances. 
Among the failures, we feel compelled, by a sense of literary jus- 
tice, to class the Address before us. The style is throughout 
quaint, familiar, and colloquial; and the orator skips about from 
topic to topic in most “ admired disorder.” His ideas are distin- 
guished by an unaccountable strangeness of conception, and a fan- 
tastic oddity of expression, which sometimes even move us to 
laughter ; a sensation, which the scene of the performance, and 
the event it was intended to commemorate, do not seem very 
naturally to inspire. 

In short, we are sorry to say that we think the oration is be- 
neath the dignity of the occasion and of the press. Our chief 
reasons for noticing it are, to express our thanks to the kind 
friend who forwarded to us a copy, and to signify our good wish- 
es for the praiseworthy and patriotic object, which it was written 
to promote, viz. the erection of a monument on Groton Heights, 
in commemoration of the massacre at Fort Griswold, and the 
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burning of New London, during the war of the revolution. Eve- 
ry thing, which has for its end to fix and perpetuate our historic 
recollections, is entitled to warm encouragement. On this ac- 
count, the disposition, which is gaining cround, to place durable 
monuments where the great battles of our freedom were fought, 
is more especially laudable; for thus will our fathers be duly 
honoured, and posterity learn to venerate their memories and em- 
ulate their example. 





A Discourse delivered in the Chapel of Nassau-Hall before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New Jersey, at its first annual meeting, 
Sept. 27, 1825. By Samuel Miler, D. D. Princeton, N. J. D. A. 
Borrenstein. 8vo. pp. 39. 


A society “for the promotion of useful knowledge, and the 
friendly and profitable intercourse of the literary and scientific 
entlemen of New Jersey,” has within a few months been organiz- 
ed; and this discourse, as we learn from its title, was delivered 
before the members at their first public meeting. We regard 
every association of this kind as auspicious to the cause of good 
learning; and particularly so, when it happens, as in this present 
instance, to be connected with one of our most respectable lit- 
erary institutions. It must be confessed, that there has usually 
been in the proceedings of similar associations a large proportion 
of parade, compared with the real, valuable new inventions and 
discoveries ; still, although the boundaries of science may not be 
much enlarged by their « official transactions,” it is doing much, 
and doing it ina very agreeable manner, to make distinguished 
literary and scientific gentlemen acquainted with each other, to 
romote identity of purpose and good fellowship among them, and 
on their public anniversaries, to enrich our literature with a dis- 
course like this of Dr Miller, abounding in interesting facts, and 
full of sound and liberal reflections upon them. 

After noticing one or two of the celebrated scientific associa- 
tions in Europe, and sketching some of the general advantages 
resulting from them, Dr Miller mentions a few of the most active 
and important of those formed in our own country. He considers 
New Jersey as having been singularly negligent in regard to this 
facility for improvement, as well as in her attention to liberal edu- 

cation generally. 

We are, at present, far behind many of our sister States in the pro- 
portion of our educated inhabitants. Our population is a little greater 
than that of Connecticut. That state is nearly on a par with ours, too, 
in having no large cities, and few cases of great wealth. Yet the num- 
ber oi the sons of Connecticut who receive a liberal education, is four 
if not six times greater than those of New-Jersey 
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Dr Miller then procec ‘ds to point out the objects, to which, in 
his view, the attention of the “ Literary and P hilosophic ial Seciety 
of New Jersey” should be more particularly directed. 

Allow me, then, first of all, to say, that the great interests of educa- 
tion appear to me to be among the most radical and important to which 
our attention can be directed. Our state possesses a large and con- 
stantly accumulating common-school fund, which will soon be set in ac- 
live operation, and possess, we hope, much potency. It is of the utmost 
importance that a wise system be formed, by means of which this fund 
shatl be made to ace omplish, under the Divine blessing, the largest pos- 
sible amount of benefit to the rising generation, and especi ially to the 
children of the poor. 


Dr Miller also enumerates “Civil and Political History,” 
* Natural History,” “ Agriculture and Horticulture,” “ ail the de- 
partments of Astronomy, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
and Chemistry,” “ Legal and Political Science,” “ Theological and 
Moral Science,” “ Medici ine,” and * Philology ‘and Belles Lettres, i 
as among the objects of the association. We did not take up this 
discourse with a view to find faults either in the plan or the pur- 
poses of the society before whom it was delivered. But if this 
vast range of subjects constitutes only a part of those to which 
the attention of the society is to be more particularly directed ; 
we think that, to say the least, the plan is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for the operations of an infant association. One advantage 
of societies of this kind undoubtedly is, that they act as a sort of 
lens to concentrate the rays of many minds upon a given point, 
and thereby produce an intensity, which could not otherwise be 
created. ‘This advantage in the present instance must be nearly 
lost, by dividing the attention of the society at once, among so 
many different topics. But this, we are aware, is no concern of 
ours. Our fellow-labourers in New Jersey have a right to pur- 
sue literature and science according to their own good pleasure ; 
and they will be entitled to the thanks of their country, for what- 
ever they may contribute to the advancement of knowledge in 
any of the departments embraced within their plan. 

While upon the subject of “ the great advantages resulting to 
nations from their progress in the args and sciences,” Dr Miller 
observes, 

Of these advantages, Great Britain has furnished the most signal 
exainple. And the distinctness with which, amidst other causes, they 
may be traced to her progress in Philosophy and the liberal Arts, is 
too plain to be controverted. Within a little more than the period 
to which I have alluded, her improvements in agriculture, and, con- 
sequently, in the quantity and quality of the products of the soil, have 
been almost beyond estimate. In consequence of this increase of the 
means of subsistence, her population has nearly doubled. Her inyen- 
tions of machinery for saving labour, and of new processes for expedit- 
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ing and improving manufactures, have been equivalent to the addition 
of several millions more to the number of her pople. The rents and 
profits of estates have had a corresponding augmentation. New and 
astonishing sources of wealth, both within and without the bowels of the 
earth, have been opened. The comforts, and even elegancies of life, 
have been brought within the reach of multitudes who could not enjoy 
them before. The wealthy have been far more conveniently and com- 
fortably accommodated, for the same expense, than formerly. The 
lower classes have been better rewarded for their labour, and, of courses 
better fed, better clothed, and in every respect better situated than in 
any preceding times. The national exports have increased in the ag- 
gregate, within the period in question, at least fourfold, many of them 
fifty-fold ; and the national income has advanced to an extent once con- 
sidered as altogether incredible. In short, the progress of that wonder- 
ful country, since the principles of science and art have become popular 
in their culture and applicatiou—her progress in wealth, in refinement, 
in comfort of living, in power, and in all the means of national elevation, 
has been the theme of wonder and eulogium with all who have under- 
stood, from authentic records, her situation sixty or seventy years ago, 
and who have been permitted to witness her present condition. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





GENERAL GOURGAND UVérsus COUNT DE SEGUR. 


General Gourgand’s work, in reply to that of Count de Segur, is in 
press we understand, and about to be published in this country. The 
subject of this book, and the circumstances attending its publication in 
France, may give it temporary interest here; but if the Monthly [Lon- 
don] Review gives it a true character, we cannot rely much upon the 
authenticity of the facts stated in it, or the impartiality of the writer's 
inferences from them. ‘“ His [General Gourgand’s] ‘ critical examina- 
tion, ” says that Journal, “is the most finished piece of hypercriticism 
we ever read. Every sentence, every syllable of the work of the Count 
de Segur displeases him. He impugns every fact, he carps at every 
opinion, he adds an item to or deducts one from every suinmary ” Again: 
‘‘Gourgand’s work consists chiefly of objections such as these, and the 
most important of which are supported by the ipse dizxit of the writer 
alone. The excitation, which the work produced in Paris, is not sur- 
prising ; but, upon the whole, it contains very little to invalidate the 


testimony of M. De Segur, or detract from his merit as an able and ac- 
complished writer.” 





PARIS A SEAPORT. 


The wiseacre’s plan of going from Calais to Dover by land, having 
been scouted by government, or at least adjourned until the London ex- 
periment under the Thames be tried, another has hatched the noble 
idea of making Parisa sea-port, or, in other words, making a ship canal 
from Deippe to Paris. We would recommend the author first to try 
his hand at the canal from St. Denis to Paris, a short distance of 
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about four or five miles. They have been about it and about it these 
seven years, and yet it will not hoid water! We recoliect the late 
Mr Brindley was in a similar predicament, and not being able to over- 
come the difliculty, went to bed, where he lay for three weeks without 
uttering a sentence tn answer to his foreman, who came daily to inquire 
whit was to be done, save * puddle and daub.” After keeping his bed 
three weeks, he conceived the remedy: up he rose and the plan suc- 
ceeded to his wishes. His secret has evidently not crossed the channel ; 
for ail the ingenuity of the French engineers has not yet enabled them 
to make this imp of a canal hold water. 





PERCIVAL’S POEMS. 


Mr John Miller, New Bridge Street, London, has published an edition 
of Percival’s Poems in 2 vols. post 8vo. He has also brought out within 
a short time editions of Jetferson’s “ Notes on Virginia; ~ * Europe, by a 
Citizen of the United States;” and Everett’s “* New Ideas on Popuia- 
tion.” 


A NEW INVENTION. 


An artizan inthe Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, has invented a me~ 
chanical contrivance to supply the place of a forearm lost by the burst” 
ing of a musket. It is so perfect that the maimed person is able to use a 
spade, to dress vines, to work at smithery, to use a knile and fork si- 
multaneously at table, &c. The name of the inventor is Taillefer. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts; conducted by Benjamin 
Silliman. Vel. X. No.l. For October, 1825. New Haven. S. Con- 


verse. 
ASTRONOMY. 

An Essay on Planetary Motion. By James Sims. 8vo. pp. 8 Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Newtonian system supposes that the planets are kept from falling to 
the sun, and made to revolve in their orbits by a projectile force. The ex- 
istence of this projectile force, Mr James Sims (we suppose be is some ne- 
phew or cousin of the celebrated John Cleves Symmes) shows to be absurd. 
He then explains his own hypothesis, which accounts as well for the diurnal 
as the annual motion of the earth, the former of which Newton never could 
account for. 

He says that modern chemistry demonstrates that all substances are capa- 
ble of existing in three different states, solid, fluid, and gaseous. He says, 
also, that none are so ignorant as not to know that it is the nature of vapour 
and gas to fly away from the heat which produces them. He then sup- 
poses “the earth to be placed ina situation naturally resulting from the 
absence of heat,’ and to be approaching the sun by his attraction. When 
it comes within the influence of his heat, a part of the earth’s substance 
would be changed into vapour and gas. “ This is primitive motion.” This 
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vapour constitutes the atmosphere, and having a tendency to fly away from 
the heat which produces it, it moves in a tange:t to the earth's surface, and 
carries the earth with ut, and thus makes it revolve on its axis. This mo- 
tion, once begun, must be constantly kept up; for new vapours being con- 
tinually formed, are forced into the atmosphere, (the atmosphere resisting 
them by its weight, not causing them to rise by its greater specific gravity), 
keeps it in motion. And the motion is from west to east, because the parts 
most heated are about 45° east of the vertical sun. He does not explain why 
it took its present direction rather than the other in the first instance. 

The planets, by this theory, are kept from approaching nearer to the sun, 
by the same cause, viz ; the tendency of vapour to fly from the heat which 
produces it. And the author takes the opportunity to laugh at “ the folly of 
the calculations of the old school on the hypothesis of the earth's falling to the 
sun”—“ which,” he says, ** would be just as natural as for the smoke to fall 
back into the fire that produces it.” To account forthe movement which 
produces the seasons, he finds a very simple method on the same principles, 
to make the earth vibrate back and forth so as to present the poles alternate- 
ly to the sun. He is able also to apply his theory very happily to the move- 
ment of the secondary planets, by assuming as an axiom, that secondary 

lanets must be acted upon by secondary causes. 

This mode of moving the world, if not the true one, is certainly a very 
good ove. We think, however, there is one other mode still better ; and if 
that awkward machine had beeo made in modern days. the method would 
doubtless have been adopted. That is, to move it by steam Indeed we 
are not quite sure but this is the case, and wonder that it did not occur to 
Mr Sims, for the hollow in the earth, discovered by his uncle, would make 
an excellent boiler; and the mode of getting in the light, would answer as 
well to convey the heat, which might be made intense by a proper dispo- 
sition of the reflectors. This, by the way, is an excellent hint to geologists ; 
and will enable them to explain earthquakes, volcanoes, boiling springs, and 
various other phenomena, as easily as the blowing up of steam-boats. 


DRAMA. 


The Forest Rose, or American Farmers. <A Pastoral Opera; in two 
Acts; as performed at the Chatham Theatre, New York. By Samuel 
Woodworth, author of the “ Deed of Gift,” &c. &c. Music by John 
Davies, Esq. New York. E. M. Murden. 


EDUCATION, 


Second Class Book, principally consistizg of Historical, Geographic- 
al, and Biographical Lessons, adapted to the capacities of Youth, and 
designed for their improvement. By A. T. Lowe, M. D. 12mo. pp. 
222. Brookfield. A. & G. Merriam. 

English Grammar, with an Improved Syntax. Part I. Comprehend- 
ing at one view what is necessary to be committed to memory. Part 
I]. Containing a Recapitulation, with various Illustrations and Critical 
Remarks. Designed for the use of Schools. By J.M. Putnam. 12mo. 
pp. 142 Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 

Tne Pronouncing Spelling Book, adapted to Walker’s Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary; in which the precise sound of every syllable is 
accurately conveyed, in a manner perfectly intelligible to every capa- 
city, &c. By J. A. Cummings. Revised and improved from the fourth 
edition. 12mo. pp. 168. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

English Grammar, adapted to the different Classes of Learners; with 
an Appendix, containing Rules and Observations for assisting the more 
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advanced Students to write with perspicuity and accuracy. By Lindlay 
Murray. 12mo. pp. 339. Boston. T. Bedlington. 

Colmena Espanola; 6, Piézas Escogidas de varios Autores Espandles, 
Morales, Instructivas, y Divertidas; La varia Significacion en Engles 
de las Particulas, Voces y Frases Idiomaticas al pié de cada pieza, y en 
el Indice General; todo Acentuado con el mayor cuidado al uso de los 
Principiantes. Por F. Sales, Instructor de Frances y Espanol en la 
Universidad de Harvard, Cambridge. 18mo. pp. 216. Boston. Mun- 
roc & Francis. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geography. To which are 
added Rules for Projecting Maps, and the Use of Globes. Accompani- 
ed with an Ancient and Modern Atlas. By J. A. Cummings. Tenth 
edition revised and improved. 12mo. pp. 204. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 


HISTORY. 


The History of Kentucky, by Humphrey Marshall, including the 
Ancient Annals of that State. By C.S. Rafinesque. 2 vols. Sve. 
Price $4. 

LAW. 


A Treatise on the Law of Descents in the several United States of 
America. By Tapping Reeve, Esq. 8vo. pp. 515. New York. Col- 
lins & Hannay. 

An Abridgment of the Acts of Congress, now in force, excepting 
those of Private and Local Application; with Notes of Decisions, giv- 
ing Construction to the same, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and a copious Index. By Edward Ingersoll, Esq. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 800. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 


MEDICINE. 


Elements of Therapeutics and Materia Medica; to which are prefix- 
ed two Discourses of the History and Improvements of the Materia 
Medica, originally delivered as Introductory Lectures. By N. Chap- 
man, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Physic and 
Clinical Practice in the University of Penosylvania. Fourth edition 
revised and enlarged. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

An Essay on the Remote and Proximate Causes of Phthisis Pulmona- 
lis; being an Essay to which the Prize was adjudged for the year 1825, 
by the New York State Medical Society. By Andrew Hammersley, 
M.D. With a few Explanatory Notes. 8vo. Philadelphia. James 
Webster. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Address pronounced at the Opening of the New York High 
School; with Notes and Ulustrations, By John Griscom. 12mo. pp. 
200. New York. 

Analytical Outlines of the English Language, or a Cursory Examina- 
tion of its Materials and Structure. In the form of Familiar Dialogues, 
intended to accompany Gramunatical Studies. By John Lewis. New 
York. 

A Lecture on Human Happiness, comprehending a General Review 
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of the Causes of the Existing Evils of Society, and a Development oi 
Means by which they may be permanently and effectually removed. 
By John Gray. 8vo. Philadelphia. Price 19 cents. 

A Discourse dilivered in the C hapel of Nassau Hall, before the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New Jersey, at its first meeting, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1825. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Princeton. D. A. Bor- 
renstein. 8vo. pp. 39. 

The Guide to Health. Designed to promote the Health, Happiness, 
and Longevity of Students and all others in Sedentary Life, and especi- 
ally Invalids. By Daniel Newell. 18mo. pp. 84. Boston. S. T. Far- 
ren. 

An Oration pronounced at Middlebury, before the Associated Alumni 
of the College, on the Evening of Commencement, August 17th, 1825. 
By Nathan S.8. Beman. 8vo. pp. 40. Troy, N. Y. Tuttle & Rich- 
ards. 

The Gentlemen’s Annual Pocket Remembrancer, for the year 1826. 
18mo. pp. 173. Philadelphia. R. H. Small. 

The American Ladies’ Pocket Book, for 1826. 18mo. pp. 160. Phil- 
adelphia. R. H. Small. ‘ 


NOVELS. 


The Mysterious Picture. By Wrangham Fitz Ramble, Esq. $8vo. 
New York. Collins & Hannay. 


POLITICS. 


A Few Reflections of a Cool-minded Manon the Present Judiciary 
System of Kentucky. 8vo. pp. 12. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon, on the Introduction to the Gospel of St John. By the 
Rey. Samuel Gilman. 8vo. pp. 16. Charleston,S.C. C.C. Selring. 

Prayers and Sermons, by Jolin N. Maffit, delivered in the City of 
Philadelphia, October, 18 25. Taken in short-hand, by T. C. Gould. 
S8vo. Philadelphia. Marot & Walker. Price 25 cents. 

The Address of the Executive Committee of the American Tract 
Society to the Christian Public, together with a Brief Account of the 
Formation of the Society, its Constitution, and Officers. New York. 
D. Fanshaw. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in South Carolina. By Nathaniel Bowen, D. D., Bishop of said 
Church. 8vo. Charleston A. E. Miiler. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Philip’s Church, August 21, 1825, by 
Christopher E. Gadsden, on the occasion of the Decease of Gen. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney. 8vo. pp. 31. Charleston, S.C. A. E. Miller. 

A Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. By 
Archibald Alexander, Professor of Didactic Theology in the “Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton, N. J. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 251. 
Princeton. D. A. Borrenstein. 

We noticed the merits of this valuable, though unpretending book, in a 
late number of our work; and are glad to perceive that the public reception 
of it has justified the publisher in bringing out another edition so soon. It 
is now, in this second edition, printed | upon a good paper, and with a larger 
and fairer type; and is executed throughout in a style much to our taste. 
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AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


English Synonymes, explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious 
Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best writers. By George 
Crabb, A. M., author of the Universal Technological Dictionary. From 
the third London edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. New York. 

The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Macedonians, and Grecians By C. 
Rollin. A new and improved edition, illustrated with Engravings of 
Egyptian Antiquities, &c.; and with a complete set of Maps of Ancient 
Geography. 2vols. 4to. Boston. Samuel Walker. 

A Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, and Ner- 
vous System; Pathological and Therapeutical. By James Johnson, 
M.D. author of the * Influence of Tropical Climates on European Cén- 
stitutions,” &c. First American from the second London edition. 8vo. 
pp- 221. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia; or a Critical Examination 
of Count Philip De Segur’s Work. By General Gourgand, late First 
Officer of Ordnance, and Aide-de-camp to the Emperor Napoleon. 
Translated from the French by a gentleman of Philadelphia. 8vo. Phi- 
ladelpbia. A. Finley. 

The Scottish Chiefs, a Romance. By Miss Jane Porter, author of 
* Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 3 vols. 18mo. Exeter. Gerrish & Tyler. 

The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Macedonians, and Grecians. By 
Charles Rollin. Translated from the French. lilustrated with Maps 
and Plates. Revised and corrected trom the last London edition. 
8 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. W. W. Woodward. 

C. Cornelii Taciti Historiarum Libri Quinque ; cum Libro de Ger- 
mania, et Vita Agricola, cum notis Barbou. 12mo. pp. 299. New 
York. S. King. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, the Learned and Authentic Jewish 
Historian and celebrated Warrior. To which are added three Disser- 
tations, concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God’s Command to Abraham, &c. With and an Index to the whole, 
Translated by William Whiston, A. M. 4 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
W. W. Woodward. 

Ao Abridgment of the History of England from the Invasion of Ju- 
lius Caesar to the death of George Il. By Dr Goldsmith. Continued 
to the Present Time, by several Gentlemen. Stereotype edition. 12mo. 
pp. 324. Boston. T. Bedlington. 

Domestic Medicine, or a Treatise on the Prevention and Cure of 
Diseases by Regimen and Simple Medicines; containing a Dispensatory 
for the use of Private Practitioners. By William Buchan, M. D. &c. 
To which is added a Family Herbal. A new edition, revised and amend- 
ad; by John G. Coffin, M. D. Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. 8vo. pp. 652. Boston. Phelps & Farnham and N.S. Simpkins. 
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